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come. A footman of the Irish peer conducted Jones to
the lodgings of Mrs. Fitzpatrick, who later informed Tom
where he could find Sophia; and even the highwayman had
a role left for him in the closing scenes.

It is against two long episodes that most persistent
objection has been made. The inclusion of those episodes
may be explained if not justified. Both Tom and Sophia
had been bred in the country; Tom, so far as we know, had.
never been in London; nor Sophia since she had grown up.
Their journey was designed as a preparation for scenes
and associations quite different from any that they had
been a part of. They were to learn something of a highly
seasoned life by contact with it at inns; they were to have
that knowledge supplemented by accounts from persons
who had passed through it all. What the career of a gentle-
man in town was likely to be Jones heard from the Man of
the Hill on a memorable night; what dangers environ
matrimony Sophia heard from her cousin Harriet at the
inn by the London road. Episodes like these had the sanc-
tion of Cervantes and the best story-tellers from the Greek
romancers down through the literature of the Benaissance
to the eighteenth century; they were a survival of the
Homeric epic. It was held that they lent variety to the
narrative, besides filling in pauses when the main story
stood still. Tom, for example, had the remnant of a night
to pass with the Man of the Hill in a cottage where there
was no place to sleep; and Sophia and Harriet had an
evening for conversation at an inn where there was nothing
else to do. It is Fielding's distinction that he did not intro-
duce these episodes merely to fulfil the time-honoured aims
of the novelist. Mrs. Fitzpatrick >s story brought out facts
pertinent to the main narrative; and though the Man of
the Hill was but a passing incident, his story, detachable
as it is, remained in Tom's mind for warning and enlight-
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